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Dip x believe that 4 eee Dhl; 
face to this Letter would convey any aſſur- 
ance of my reſpect, it ſhould not be want- 
| ing: But from the report of thoſe who 
have the honor of your acquaintance, I 
| hold your underſtanding in too high eſteem 
to believe that it would ſerve little purpoſe 
than to take up your attention from more 
weighty conſiderations.— This indeed does 
not ſeem a ſeaſon for ceremony, nor does 
the ſubje& of this Letter demand it, as it 
is entirely confined to public matter, which 
from the ſituation you hold in this country 


þ 


[ =] 
has 3 claim to ſome degree of your 


attention. 


G 


5 Taar I do not encroach on your pati- 


ence from any with to embarraſs Govern- 


ment, or inflame the Public, will beſt ap- 


. pear from the light manner in which I have 
touched on men and meaſures, that would 
have furniſhed a theme of endleſs, perhaps 


unpleaſant amplification. Should the infor- 
mation which with all due deference I have 
preſumed to lay before you, not have the 


goqd fortune to obtain ſome part of Johr 


credit, it will be then time enough to ſub- | 


ſtantiate my, poſitions by an appeal to the 
public for the truth of what I have aſſerted: 
and to elucidate, by authorities of the firſt 
zinence, the points which I have but 


i barely glanced at —To your. extenſive | 
knowledge they cannot require illuſtration; 
and it would extend the following ſheets to 


a voluminous * which I Had. be flu. 


dious 19, a0. 


* 


Mar 1 8 be po to == 


unt the hints of a _ man will have 
candid 


(3 1 | 
_ candid hearing; and that they may not be 
| imputed to any other motive than to poſſeſs 
you with facts which may not reach your 
car, from thoſe who hold the confidence of 
5 Adminiſtration; and which if e to 
may avert both tumült und vielen 
Happy ſhould I conſider myſelf could I be 
the leaſt inſtrumental in opening the eyes 
of miniſters, and of preſerving the connec- 
tion indiſſoluble between two countries 
allied by the moſt cogent circumſtances of 
_ neighbourhood and policy. Iam well aware, 
and fully conſcious of the great inferiority I 
ſtand in to thoſe whoſe province it is to ad- 
viſe.—But you, Sir, are not to be told that 
truth is too frequently with-held from the 
i | _ ears of great men ;—and that nothing re- 
1 | commends ſo much to the favour of a court 
1 as to ſmooth the GR1M-visaceD face of 
politics; to ſcout the idea of popular com- 
motion, whilſt there is a ſtanding army . 
this kingdom; and to ridicule every mea- 
fure that is not in uniſon with Government. 
Should that fallacious practice continue, 1 
really tremble for the conſequences to this 
EOS] and ſubmit with all humility 
: 9 5 2 c whether 


0 N 
whether or not there has been a ſingle event 
of conſequence from the commencement of 
war in America, to the late Cow vRNTION 
in Dublin, that does not juſtify the appre- 
henſion of any man who is capable of 
drawing a concluſion, and has informed 
' himſelf on the ſubject of ii affairs. 1 
feel it the more incumbent to treſpaſs on 
you by this Letter, as you are a ſtranger 
in this iſland; and as the ſubject which 
has chiefly induced it has not gone abroad 
into the public prints, leſt it might be 
chought evaporated, at the very moment 
of its being in the higheſt fate of fermen- 
tation. The point I allude to, is the K E- 
FUSAL to pay taxes, in caſe the national 
object (a PARLIAMENTARY RR TOR). 
ſhould not be conceded. You will learn, 
Sir, that the idea of ſuch a REFUs8AL was 
_ ſeouted both in, and out of the Houſe of 
Commons, in the Gar contemptuous and 
intemperate manner with which the moſt 


moderate and reſpectful Proceedings of tze 
Convention were treated. It is true, mes 
might be found a precedent for ſuch con- 
duct in the beginning of the American _F- 


war; 


— 


„ 
war ; ; "hi the concluſion of it one would 
have thought might have made us ſome- 
what cautious in an adoption of the expe- 
.riment. I recolle& that the poſſibility of 
ſuch an event was particularly derided by 
a gentleman (Mr. Fitzgibbon) to whom, 
without any intimacy of connection, I have 
been always partial, not only from the 
great acumen of his abilities, but, as 1 
firmly believe, he is one of the very few 
who ſpeak and act from principle; a de- 
portment which I freely confeſs reconciles - 
\'F_ me to the man, although I lament his er- 
9 ror. Now, Sir, give me leave to tell you 
why the reports ſo univerſally prevailing, 
and ſo generally credited, that the people 
will RE rvse paying Taxes, is not deſtitute 
of foundation; and to ſhew that the argu- 
ment uſed to prove that ſuch refuſal would 
at leaſt partially, if. not totally diſſolve 
the conſtitution, are held in utter contempt 
08 the Huy of the nation. - 


Ir muſt 1 0 to trouble you wi ich the | 
reiterated arguments againſt taxation wi rh. 
= - OT repreſentation : Let it therefore ſuffice, 


— — — 2 —-—0 


{ek 


that the peoples in the firſt place do not conſi- 
der themſel ves repreſented; and aſſert that 

the taxes which have been impoſed. for the 
current year, were laid on and carried, with 
other obnoxious meaſures, contrary to the 


moſtdecided ſenſeof the nation, by reſolutie 
ons that were authenticatedand conveyed i in | 


the. moſt ſolemn and conſtitutional manner 
from every place where their opinion was 
not ſmothered and kept back by the moſt no- 
torious exertions of miniſterial influence. 


And by inſtructing their real repreſenta- 
tives to vote for no other than a ſix months 


money bill, they did virtually Ggnify a de- 
termination to refuſe to pay any taxes that 


were impoſed for a longer time, ſhould a re- 
form in parliament not take ler rber 
now think it impoſſible to adopt a more 


peaceable or more juſtifiable method of re- 


covering their long loſt rights. They think, 


Sir, that in the whole world of politics there 


is not a maxim in itſelf ſo abſurd, or ſo com- 


pletely fraught with the moſt malignant 
conſequences, than that ſlaviſh and miniſte- 


rial doctrine which has of late been ſo aſ⸗ 
e pro en by a certain ſet af 
e bentlemen 


on 


LF 7 1 
gentlemen. in this kingdom; 1 mean the 
majority in parliament.—Thoſe'gentlemen 
have endeavoured to prove that it is the 
duty of Tax PEOPLE to ſubmit implicitly 
to the acts of the legiſlature, be they how- 
ever inconſiſtent with juſtice and equity; 
fubyerſive of the rights of men; or repug- 
nant to what they conſider | me Ear 27% : 
of the Fee 5 00 EE 
ee I 8077 Rin 
Fas KN beople ay; Sir! this — is "uy 

ported in the treatment which Was given 
bye a venal majority in the Houſe of Com- 
mons of this Kingdom, to a meafure which 
butſt from the very wul of this country. 
Tas PEOPLE are of the mind that had 
ſuch a principle always prevailed i in Great 
Britain or Ireland, we ſhould long ere now 
ha ye falten into the ſamie Rate of open ſer- 
vitüde which moſt of the neighbouring na- 
tions have: ſuffered: Nations that ſeem now 
beginning to vibrate as it wore by ſympathy 
with the ſpirit that glows' in every fibre of 

| this country. Tuk rrorr, Sir, are de- 
cided that had ſuch doctrine been the eter- 

- nal curſe of this nation, there would have 


ee VP. F 
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1 8 . 5 
been no Bm of e no revolu- | 


tion in the ſtate, or emancipation from ar- 
bitrary government. They are clearly con- 
vinced that it is more correſpondent with 


the dignity of human nature and reaſon to 


believe that in every ſtate where the people 


do enjoy, or are intended to enjoy liberty, 
RESISTANCE. to all unlawful acts of 8 


vernment, and every act of oppreſſion i is 
warranted and juſtified ; or that otherwiſe, 
berty were but a name, and government 
a curſe.” The men of this country, Sir, 


are perſuaded that the good of the people 


governed, is the original, the reaſon, and 


the end of all good government; and that 
when the mal- adminiſtration of governors | 


has wrought the ſubverſion of thoſe ties by 


which they and the governed were at firſt 


| united. they not only may, but muſt, and 


will take the rein of government into their | n 


own hands. TRR PeorLE conſequently | 


think that they who ſay it either is ſedi- 
tious or unconſtitutional to tell them they 
are abſolved from obedience either to King, 
or Parliament, when one or the other or 
both FO have violated their rights, or fail- 
ed 


[t 9 


ed in their duty to them, do not ſpeak . 
common truth, reaſon or juſtice. They 
think, and they do not ſeruple to ſay, that 

on the ſame principle men may not oppoſe 
the incurſions of robbers and pirates, be- 

cuauſe it might vecaſion diſorder and blood- | 

ſhed. But in fuch caſes ſhould! any miſe | 

chief ariſe; they are clear that it is not to 

be laid to the door of thoſe who defend their | 

a own. rights; but of them who invade the 
rights of others! It would they think ſerm 
a adlaꝗn extraordinary poſition; that an honeſt in- 
1 nocent man ſhould ſurrender his rights for 
tees fake of peace to him who chuſes to lay 

violent hands on them; and that the peace 

of the world would then conſiſt entirely iin 

violence and rapine; and be preſerved.only © 
for n con ven lence of GAY and ns: 


235 2 75 23 . 12 


„ ns f there i is any worth in theſe We; 05 
the contrary of which no perſon has been 
able yet to perſuade them); a queſtion na- 
turally occurs: Whether it is beſt for the 

55 general good of mankind that the people 
ſhould be always committed and expoſed to 

LY on power, or that the rus | 
C lers 


2 


8 # * 
43 


lers ſhould . be checked. or oppoſ- 


ed when they grow exorbitant in the exer- 


tions of it, and per vert it to their deſtruc- 
tion inſtead of their happineſs. Now, Sir, 
iteis almoſt unneceſſary to inform you that 
tley no longer look up to parliament in iis 


oſiginal intent, as guardians of the People; 


framing ſalutary means to provide for the 


exigenicies of government careful to op- 


poſ the encroachments of the crown, and 


watchful to counteract the exceſs of mini- 
ſterial cupidity. On the reverſe, they are 


witneſfes to a commerce of oorruption per- 
mitted without limitation between niinjy 
ſters and repreſentatives, whilſt the trade of 


their country languiſhes under reſtraint by 


the means of that pernicious traffick. They 
therefore think it: high time to take fome 


efficient ſtep either to terminate, or in ſome 


meaſure. 0 correct grievances to them In- 


tolerable. Should their preſent plan be un- 


ſucceſsful, they ,.cannot | conceive: a more 


peaceable manner of advancing to that great e 
object than by RE FUSING. to pay taxes, in 


he impoſition of which they know 8 1 0 


ee was never ines „ and to the 


1 con 


LY. 

eontinuance of which they are as much 
| averſe as they were to the infliction. They 
look up with hope to honeſt independent 
. judges, and think it not only improbable but 
impoſſible if ever ſuch RETUSL ſhould 
come to a trial before them, that it would 
ſhare the ſame fate with the queſtion of the 
ſhip money in the reign of King Charles the 
firſt, wien eight of the judges were either 
to prepoſſeſſed or ſo proſtituted as to deliver 
it as their opinion, that in caſes of neceſſity 
the King himſelf might impoſe taxation, i 
and he himſelf be ſole judge of the neceſfit fy : 
And that were it to be decided 'by an im- 
partial Iriſh Jury, or almoſt any Jury that 
could now be found in any county of this 
kingdom, it would certainly be given in fa- 
vour of the People.—And although it is till 
poſſible it ight be annulled in the upper 
Houſe of Parliament —the experiment, 
however, they conceive might produce ſome 
ſalutary conſequences. In ſhort, they think 
that if at any period of hiſtory there ever 
has been any ſenſible effect produced by 
POPULAR interpoſition, that the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe weapons, and that addreſs in uſing 


C 2 them, 


1 


them, which always conſtitute power, and 
ſometimes paſſes ſor right, is the cRIs1s 


for exertion. | 


a v, Sir, may rely that the Spirit of cool 
inveſtigation has kept an equal pace even 


amongſt the loweſt claſſes: of the people, 


with a reſolution of aſſerting their rights. | 


It will not therefore, in any ſort appear ex- 
traordinary or incredible, that, the higheſt 


authorities are now. familiar to wee ive fe 7 


of men whoſe ſphere of information was 
formerly confined to the ploughſhare.— 


You may be ſatisfied that almoſt all the far- 


mers, and many of the loweſt order of the 


peaſantry do at this moment poſſeſs a de- 
gree of conſtitutional knowledge, which 1 
will take upon me to aſſert, many in the 
Houſe of Commons were ignorant of at ſo 
ſhort a diſtance back as ten ne „ e 


A man 3 poſſibly fold hs 
ſhirt which your ſervant wears, will tell 
you that Mr. Locke has affirmed that Tus 
PEOPLE have a right to RESIST the whole = 

=  legi 


Cw: 1 


legiſlative power if ever that power ſhould 
attempt to enſla ve them. The ſhopkeeper 
who ſells a penny-worth of tobacco will 
agree with him, and ſay that Lord Boling- 
broke has not been leſs explicit on that 
ſubject: —and that in his Diſſertation on 
Parties he has expreſsly aſſerted, That the 
hole legiſlature is a ſupreme, and may 
be called in one ſenſe an abſolute, but in 
«none, an arbitrary power. —It is limited 
to the public good of ſociety.— It is a power 
that hath no other end but preſervation, 
and therefore can never have a right to 
deſtroy, enfla ve, or deſignedly to impo- 
veriſh the ſubjects; for the obligations f 
the law af nature ceaſe not in ſociety.— 
If therefore you put ſo extravagant a caſe 
as to ſuppoſe the two Houſes of Parlia- 
< ment concurring to make at once a formal 
** ceſſhon of their own rights and privileges, 
* and of thoſe of the whole nation to the 
+ crown, and aſk who hath the rigiit and the 
means to reſiſt the ſupreme legiſlative 
« power I anſwer, the whole nation 
+ hath the right; and a PEOPLE who de- 
15 « ſerve liberty will find the means. An at- 
( tempt 


„„ 
tempt of this kind would break the bar- 
gain between the King and the Nation, 
the Repreſentative and collective Body of 
2 lie People, and would diſſolve the Con- 
* ſtitution. From hence i it follows, that the 
„nation which hath a right to preſerve its 

conſtitution, has a right” to RESIST. an 
25 * attempt that leaves no other means of 
01 preferving it, but thoſe of RESISTANCE. 
* From hence it follows, that if the conſli- 
* tution was aQually diſſolved, as it would 
os Red ſuch an attempt of the three eſtates, 

the PEOPLE would return to their origi- 

„nal, their natural right of reftoring the 
bs ive eee or of making a new 
© one. No power on earth could claim 

* any right of impoſing a conſtitution upon 
them; and leſs than any, that King, 
«thoſe Lords, and thoſe Commons, who 
* having been entruſted to preſerve, had 
+ deſtroyed the former.” The poor deject- 
ed tradeſman who returns at night to his 
family with the hard-carnings of labour 
ſuffcient perhaps to appeaſe,” but far 
from, fatisfying us deimands ve nr will 
e ſay, 


© * 
fay, that it is, the faſhion now a-days to 
treat his employers and all perſons as mob 
and rabble, who preſume. to take any no- 
tice, or expreſs their diſapprobation of Mi- 
niſtry or the Parliament; and that he has 
heard them ſay on the other hand, that the 
very ſame language was held by the brow- 
beating cavaliers of Charles the Firſt at the 
commencement of the civil war; and by 
the wicked counſellors of the Second Famer 
fe of the Revolution :—and that 
defi Eription. of perſons were then con- 
fidered | as mob that. would. not . ſubſcribe, 
the. faſhionable doarine, and ſacrifice, their. 
liberty and property, to fill up, the mea-- 
ſure of tyranny and ambition. And all 
theſe, perſons I have been ſpeaking of, will 
join in ſaying, that a miniſtry muſt. ſurely: 
be either the moſt, ſtupid or the moſt ob- 
ſtinate men on earth who do not perceive. 
by the property, by the character, and by 
the influence of thoſe. who formed the late 
Convention (in which they include the Con- 
ſtituents as well as the Repreſentatives of 
that he that: if ever there was a for- 
midable 


e 
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o 
s 
(1 
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5 
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midable mob in any country of che glabe, 


the mob of Ireland is not the * in conſe- 
quent. 4. 054. As bn 


IE leave alſo to aſſure you, Sit, 


that ſeveral of them have carried their 


notions on the nature of our Conſtitution 


| to ſo high a pitch, as to inſiſt on it that 
the provocation which the People now feel 


to aſſert, at leaſt, an equa/ weight in the 
Conſtitution with either of the other eſtates, | 
which they have long been denied, is en- 


creaſed by an idea that from the lavys of 


reaſon- they are certainly intitled to more 

than an equal ſhare of power with the 
King or the Lords, in as much as they © 
are the origin of both. Their liberties 

they know are limited by the law; yet 
in ſome ſenſes they , think may 1 be cal. 
led and above all municipal law unbound- 
ed; becauſe THE PEOPLE being in ef- 


fect the real ſource of all legitimate 


authority, they. muſt | neceſſarily in re- 


ſon have the power of aſcertaining their 


own liberties. This power they no doubt 
may delegate to n, but can never 
enti tirely 


1 0 4 


entirely alienate; and if their delegate 
ſhould ſo far abuſe it as to riſque the ſub- 
verſion of national liberties, THE PROPLE, 
they ſay, may reſume it into their own - 
hands, and become their own legiſlator. — 
The jus diuinum of monarchs has been long 
ago reprobated and exploded; and if mo- 
narchs are compelled to acknowledge 
themſelves the ſervants of THE PEOPLE 
they think it would be rather a mortify- 
ing preſumption in the ſervants. of Go- 
vernment to arrogate a [continuance of 
feudal vaſſalage; from which they feel 
themſelves very little removed whilſt the 
ſtate of repreſentation is ſo e im- 
9 as np now conſider it to be. 


: Tus point e Sir; W aim at is, to 
reſtore the Conſtitution to its original ſtate; 
to place it on the ſame ground it ſtood 
before the corruption of legiſlators and 
ſupineneſs of the people had ſapped its 
foundation. They deſire not any innova- 
tion whatever They differ from ſome 
perſons, who ſay that the Conſtitution is 
. — ſo 


a 
n 
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fo far debilitated as not to be within the 
-power of a recovery; and that to change 
the mode of treating it, at this time, would 
Produce. a fatal paroxyſm. hey think 
"that were nature left to- itſelf, there is 
ſufficient ſtamina exiſting, when brought 


forward and cheriſhed with care and de- 
fo word to expel all the poiſon that has crept 


and that by adopting the precept of 
ls illuſtrious Lox D CHATHAM, and pour- 
ing in a ſupply of new health; it will riſe 
up of itſelf into all the dignity and reſpect 
that belong t to "the" 8 and rg 
| fabric. Z eee, e gens any Fe) rin 
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Tux Volunteers of Trelaad; now dern 
temperate in every inſtance ſince their 
inſtitution; and for that feaſon only it 
1ppoſe, that ſome” people really 


doubt or affect to ridicule their ſtrength, 
competence, or reſolution to Ac, ſhould 
fatal extremity call them to the field. — 


I hope, from my heart, that they may 


never be compelled to-bring the ſtrongeſt 
eon viction of error Home to the minds of 
b. ET TT thoſe 
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thoſe who are of that opinion. But they 
conſider that a ſuppoſition of their timi- 
dity or impotence being drawn from ſuch 
conduct, to be the evidence of infinite 
_ weakneſs and prepoſſeſſion; for it is by- - 
preſerving that uniform moderation they 
defeat the intention of their enemies, who 
would wiſh to provoke or betray them 
into the commiſſion of ſome inadvertent: 
act that might render them the aggreſſors 
in hoſtility. It is not, they think, on any 
ground of philoſophical or biftorical rea- 
ſoning the preſumption can be ſupport- 
ed.— That they are not deficient in per- 
ſonal ability, I ſuppoſe, will be admitted: 
that they underſtand at leaſt the theory of 
diſeipline is, I believe, allowed : and that 

the practice would ſoon. follow will not, 

I fancy, be denied. But they are not Re- 
gulars or Veterans, ſays. the ſoldier of Go-: 

vernment :—And they will ſay on the 
other hand, that it is not requiſite to be 
either the one or the other to flatter them- 

ſelves with the moſt perſuaſi ve ideas of 
their capacity to the rougheſt taſk of war: 
D2 and 
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and they take precedents for their opinion 
from modern as well as ancient facts; 
from a ſmall ifland to a great continent, 


from Corſica to America, and back again 


do Europe. What was the firſt?—A neſt 


of ragged ſhepherds. The American troops 


were compoſed in the beginning almoſt 


entirely of inexperienced farmers and pea- 
fants. Hew did the young and motley 


regiment of General Dalrymple, and the 
new regiments which went out to dif- 
ferent quarters of the globe, behave, before 


they well knew the weight of a muſquet ? 


But they had the advantage of diſcipline, 


ſays the Regular, which the Volunteers 


and ſuch kinds of Militia want. The 
Volunteers and their friends do not think, 

however, that it is probable the ſame mo- 
tive which could induce them to embrace 


the dangers and diſtreſſes of war, in pre- 


ference to paſſive and inglorious tranqui-- 
25 . would not ſuggeſt to them an in- 


* Such fort of rats, 6c ſays Monteſquie,” can-. 


not be called Peace, but the filence of hers towns s the 
enemy is going to invade. | 
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ſtantaneous adoption of that rigid diſcip- 

line which alone could give efficacy to 
their valour; and without which every 
effort would be but a triumph to their 
enemies. No!—it is not reaſonable to 
think they ſhould be ſo weak: they 8 
hitherto given no inſtances of ſuch im- 
becifity, | 


Tus name of Militia, in which predi- 
cament the Volunteers of Ireland, without 
being (what I never hope to ſee them) like 
_ the. preſent Militia of England, in effect 
a ſtanding army, ſhould: not, they think, 
be ſo very ſubject to the contempt of 
ſome people as it ſeems to be: for ſome 
of thoſe very gentlemen. who would de- 
preciate Volunteers are men of informa- 
tion; and muſt know that it, was with a 
militia of only ten thouſand Greeks, that 
Xenophon performed his miraculous retreat 
of three thouſand miles through an ene- 
my's country, in defiance of an immenſe 
 flanding army that obſerved him. They 

** that it was with a Spartan militia 
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Ageſilaus ſhook, and had he not been 
ſo haſtily recalled, would have wreſted the 
diadem from a Perſian monarch. . The 


innumerable hoſt of Xerxes was deſtroyed 


by a Greek militia.” For that matter the 
greateſt part of Alexander's army was com- 


| poſed of militia taken out of the ſeveral 


cities of Greece. The ſame argument in. 
favour of militia might be applied to the 
Romans':—Whilſt they relied on a militia, 


their conqueſts were-unlimited :#—but af- 


terwards, during the reign of the Emperors, 
when by the authority of Tacitus they kept 
up a ſtanding army of 300,000 men, they 


fell a prey to every nee nation chat | 


invaded en 


8 © 


"To PEOPLE of this country, Sir, have 
been very eminently diſtinguithed by their 
* When Lucullus was going to engage the immenſe 
army of Tigranes, he was told it conſiſted of between 


three and four hundred thouſand men. No matter —ſaid 
that gallant Roman; ſurveying, his little army of but 
_ fourteen thouſand, < The lion never enquires into tie num- 


ber of the ſheep,” and in truth the royal troops proved 
little n, for they were foon put to flight. . 


. - loyalty: 


| 1 3 
loyalty: — they love their Sovereign, and 
would deplore the neceſſity of recurring to 
any ſtep which might encreaſe the confu- 
ſion of his empire. But they glow with 
the ardour of hope and enthuſiaſm when 
they reiterate the catalogue of ſtruggles 
between the principles of freedom and op- 
preſſion; they pant for a participation in 
the fame of their progenitors; and think 
it a duty to be as bold in their R ESTSTAN CR 
to ariſtocratic domination, as their anceſ- 
tors were to regal tyranny. Vou cannot 
wonder therefore that they are encouraged, 
and determined to emulate ſuch ſucceſsful 
exertions, when they recollect that Tur 
PEOPLE and their Barons, diſdaining the 
tyranny of a Norman Yoke, though aided 
by an hoſt of foreign troops, extorted the 
great charter of Britiſh Liberties. - That the 
People compelled Henry the Third to delegate 
his royal power to twenty-four. perſons, 
twelve to be choſen by himſelf, and the reſt 
by the Peers, reſerving oy to the King the 


chief place in all public aſſemblies, becauſe 


ws N * the . of * peo- 
ple; 
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ple; and they, determined to be free, armed 
with the bright ſhield of juſtice, declared 
war, and reduced him to a proper ſenſe of 


his duty as a Sovereign. They recollect ” 


the wretched and unhappy reign of #4- 
ward the Second, who ſuffered himſelf to 
be directed by miniſters who were hoſtile 
to the people, and was at length depoſed 
by them. They recollect, that in the reign 
of Kichard the Third, the people ſeized the 
Judges, and compelled the king to diſcard 
his miniſters, and call a free Parliament 
which attainted the Archbiſnop of York, the 
'Duke of Ireland, the Earl of Suffolk, Chief 
| Fuftice Treſilian and others; the latter of 
whom and ſeveral more were hanged, the 
_ reſt of the judges baniſhed, and the king 
himſelf - depoſed a few years afterwards. 
The many ſevere conflicts in the reign of 
Charles the Firſt againſt arbitrary power, 
are green in their memory;—and if the 
principles on which the laſt revolution was 
fonnded did juſtify the RESISTANCE to 
a Sovereign, they cannot ſee why the 
mo ao of another power, more formi- 
dable 
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dable becauſe .more extenſive, more into- 
lerable becauſe attempted by fellow ſub- 
jects, whoſe intereſt ſhould be inſeparable 
from their own, might not juſtify another, 


did they find it eſſential to the peer of 
their franchiſes. | | | 


Tuxr know. that what they a; a 
REFORM IN PARLIA MENT, is termed by 
the ſervants. of. government innovation, but | 
they do not conſider it in that point of 
view.—and if it really was, they are per- 
ſuaded it it is a much milder innovation than. 
any of thoſe I have been citing; for they 
in their days, it is taken for granted, were 
thought very great innovations by the per- 
ſons who felt them moſt ſen/ibly, and, I dare 
ſay, leaſt ſuſ [pected them. If therefore, Sir, 
by thoſe, and ſeveral other caſes which you 
know might be adduced, it appears that 
the people will ſome time after long ſuf- 
fering, venture to aſſert their rights againſt 
the oppreſſion of MoxnaRcns by having 
recourſe to the dernier reſort, is it, I repeat, 
an unfair dedu Ction, that the fame ſenſe of 


E injury 
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injury will lead theit minds to revolt againſt 
a palpable enctoachment on apc ri ights oy 
fe etlow ſubjedas. : Joey 


it people are by no means ignorant 
that in the concluſion which muſt enſue, 
in caſe of things coming to the LAST AP- 
BAL, many temporary incon veniencies 
and embarraſſments muſt ariſe, ſhould they 
not meet that reciprocity of ſentiment in 
the greater part of their fellow fubjects of 
Great Britain. But thoſe difficultics, they 
lay, ate © foreign to the ſou: > nor can 
they for the moſt TAN realen be of 
equal ſeverity or duration with thoſe which 
their friends have patiently ſuffained i in 
America; and for which they. conſider 
themfelves completely rewarted by the 
victory of their arms. But they are far 

from thinking that the bulk of the Britiſh 
Nation will not be with them; in which 
caſe they apprehend very kitle difficulty 
in the attainment of their wiſhes. They 
fay i it is a maxim in reaſoning, that every _ 
= 8 8 ſufficiently proved which admits 


11 
of no greater proof; and this think it is 
impoſſible for any greater proof to exiſt, 
except that of actual ſucceſs, that the pre- 
ſent temper of Great Britain is congenial ta 
their own, than the unremitting efforts to- 
wards a Parliamentary Reform which have 
been made both in England and Scotland, 
in oppoſition to the various influence and 
artifice that have been exerted to defeat 
it: And that had not the neceſſity of ſuch 
reform in Britain as well as in this cquntry 

been ſufficiently evident. by. a Jong and 
fatal experience, the preſent diſtraged 


fate of the Britiſh Parliament would make _ 


it clear to the moſt inert and muddy under- 
ſtanding. Were it unhappily otherwiſe, 
and a total diſunion to be the caſe, it is 
5 almoſt needleſs to ſay that. the alternative 
is too plainly to be read in the language of 
the country; not, Sir, in the converſation 
of intereſted or prejudiced men, whoſe 
conſequence will be preciſely co-exiſtent 
with the grievance which is complained 

| of. A man now, Sir, I make no doubt, 
in n force ſocieties of the great, would he 
E 2 8 thought 
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thought a very fit ſubject for the Arait 
waiſtcoat, who would pretend to ſay that 
an Triſh Proteſtant ſubject could ever think 
of applying for aſſiſtance in the recovery 
of his rights to a French King. Iam war- 


ranted in my conjecture by the deriſioen 


with which every man recollects the poſſi- 
bility of a ſimilar application from the Ame- 
ricans was treated; and yet I know that 
it isa matter ſpoken of with familiarity, not 
only by all tlie violent people, but by ſome 
of the moſt thinking men of landed, and of 
perſonal property, and almoſt all the lower 
claſs in the kingdom.— Than myſelf no 
perſon can more fincerely deprecate the 

event; but I know the fact to be as I ſtate | 


it. "They a are aware, Pa; that there is 5 infi- 
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and reſource of America, Tad of Ireland; 
but they think there cannot exiſt a greater 
difference between any two things, than 
the ſituation which England ſtood in at 'the 
time the began the war with America, and 
at the reſent moment. For the loſs of 


the one, ſhe had the friendly boſom of this 
land 
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 5ſland left to reſt on for ſupport bee 


ed of that, ſhe has the en my an 
enemy. 


In; tho. „ . e 4 ſuch 
men who conſider the peace of ſervi- 
tude worſe than the war of freedom, the 
maxim of a great ſtateſman ſhould be con- 
tinual preſent. Let him who would fear 
nothing, deſpiſe nothing.” They aſk what 
did the whole force of Sain againſt a few 
revolted provinces, when the people ſmart- 
ed under the laſh of oppreſſion How 
many armies did the loſe ?—How many 
millions were thrown away to recover what 

a few reaſonable. conceſſions would have 
effected? Her generals had no ſooner 
taken one town, than two revolted; and 
for one they took by the feat of arms, 


loſt ten perhaps without ftriking a blow. 
In ſhort, what by the mutinies of her own. 


ſoldiers, and other events attendant « on her 
ſituation, ſhe was in two efforts totally 
foiled, and obliged to recommence ope- 


rations, on new ground. | But mark the 
ee "ven 
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event The deſtruction of a mighty ein- 
pire, in the attempt to oppreſs a ſmall, but 
virtuous and determined part of it, whoſe 
affections might have been regained by 
only conceding to the demands of common 
juſtice. It is the charaReriſtic of great 
and good minds to concede, when the im- 
mutable laws of truth and juſtice ſolicit re- 
paration. A contrary doarine has been 
often fatal to Britiſh monarchs ; and ſhould 
be an awful warning againſt the deleteri- 
ous counſels of thoſe who miſtake rigor 
for firmneſs, and ſubmiſfion for ſecurity. 
The ſpirit of liberty, it has been wiſely 
faid, like the elaſticity of air, encreaſes in 
= proportion to the force with which - it is 
compreſſed; and I firmly believe that every 
degree of violence and oppoſition will but 
| ſerve to invigorate the exertions of this 
country and that the argument of dra- 
Zoaning will not ſucceed. What availed 
to King Jauss, all his bloody meaſures, 
and the Aunding army that enforced them? | 
Deſtruction and confuſion to KBaſelf and 


his friends were the effect. And yet it is 
more 
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more than Nobbi had be ü inſtead of throws 
ing his broad ſeal into the Thames, thrown 
himſelf upon his r EOPLER, and conceded to 
their wiſhes, he need not have been a fu- 
gitive through the world. Would the un- 
fortunate and infatuated Kino CuARLES 
have profited leſs by reaſonable conceſſions 

to his PEOPLE ?—No! But had he made one 
half of the conce//ions to them with a be- 
coming condeſcenſion, which were after- 

wards extorted, that ſanguinary war, ſo fa- 
tal to himſelf and family, had been avert- 

ed :—The ambition, or perſonal malice of 


his enemies would have been defeated : — 


his reign would have been an example to 

the policy of kings, and a monument to 

; nations of Britiſh loyalty. | 5 
Bur for the ſake SF; argument, to view 
on the moſt hypothetick ground, the event 
of refiftance to taxes which have been or 
may be impoſed on the people of this coun- 
try, againſt the general ſenſe, by a parlia- 


ment in which they conſider themſelves 


not repreſented. Let it be ſuppoſed, that 


A „ 
by dividing the Proteſtants in any degree, 


the object of Parliamentary Reform could 


be for a while ſuſpended, either ſrom the 
firſt dread of civil war, ſpecious deluſion, 


or a ſtanding army: What would in the 
end be the probable 1 reſult ? Is it to be i ima- 


dgined that a more formidable confederacy 
to Britain wou Id not ſoon be formed, than 


that of the Proteſtants of this kingdom 7 
N Can it be conceived that the ſpirit of | to- 
leration which beams on this country, and. 
has diſſolved the moſt inveterate chains of . 
bigotry would be inactive? Is it to be 
thought that the people who « could ſpurn 5 


at the trammels of political degradation, 
will continue caſe-hardened againſt the ad- 
miſſion of their fellow - ſubjects to the ſame 
franchiſe which they inſiſt on for them- 
ſelves? , Can the moſt Tpeculative or pre- 
judiced politician indulge in the notion, 


2. 


that the Catholics of this kingdom would 


not be invited to an union which would 


be the reciprocal intereſt of both; or that 


a worſe than Cappadocian folly would for 


a. moment 5 1 8 the coalition? If any 
| man 


— 
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man can by ſo idle as to perſuade himſelf 
that catholics are by the tenets of their 
religion, neceſſarily leſs capable of enjoying 
the benefit of a free government, they 
impute it to the moſt conſummate igno- 
rance of facts that are ſtamped with the 
fanQion of hiſtorical authenticity. The 
continental democracies have eſtabliſhed an 
ample refutation of ſuch viſionary preju- 
dices, by preſerving to this day a continu- 
ed ſyſtem of republicaniſm ; and the re- 
cords of Arragon and Caſtile, have left the 
moſt eminent examples both of virtue and 


admonition to regal governments.“ In 
ſhort, 


V In Arragon, although the form of government was 
monarchical, the genius and principle was truly re- | 
publican. The king's power was very circumſcribed. 
The Cortes or parliament was in fact the efficient and ſu- 
preme power. In this aſſembly—no law could paſs with- 
out the conſent of every member who had a right to 
vote—nor did thoſe at the ſame time who conſidered 
themſelves aggrieved addreſs the Cortes in the humble tone 
of ſupplication they inſiſted on redreſs ;—and demanded 0 
impartial juſtice as the birth-right of freemen. They 
had ſtill a more important nen which was that of 
. 7 . | _ uniting 
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ſhort, from the days of that tyrant Philip 
Le Bel, to the preſent century, there has 

not been a period unproductive of Catholic 
uniting againſt their ſovereign or his miniſters which 
was diſtinguiſhed by the name of UNION; equal to 
our ASSOCIATIONS.—lIf any of the popular immuni- 
ties were encroached on, and immediate redreſs did not 
follow the remonſtrance of the people, the nobility, magi- 
ſtrates and the people met either in the Cortes, or a public 
| aſſembly for the purpoſe, which was fimilar to the late 
CONVENTION, and binding themſelves by mutual ob- 
ligations of fidelity, they might require the king or his 
miniſters in the name and by the authority of that body | 
to give them redreſs.— It they were refuſed, or violence 
was attempted againſt them, they might in virtue of the 
privilege of UNION inſtantly withdraw allegiance, and | 
proceed to the election of another Monarch. This 
union was very different from the confederacies in other 
feudal kingdoms—lt was a Cc ONSTITUTIONAL ASSO- 
CEATEON Which aſſumed royal privileges, that became 


ſanQified by time and necefſity—and proceeded in all 5 


its operations by regular forms that were eſtabliſned.— 
The Caſtilians were in moſt reſpects as free as the Arago- 
neſe. They even claimed the right of trying and depoſ- 
ing their Sovereign in form, which they actually exert- 

ed againſt that weak and obſtinate prince Henry the fourth 
of Caſtile the particulars of which are mentioned i in 
Robertſon's Charles 5th. 5 | 


endete 
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efforts in the cauſe of liberty: Anni whilft 
conſecrate to Britiſh Patriotiſm the memo- 
ry of a PIT, we ſhould-recolle@ the luſtre 
with which it has ſhone in a neighbouring 
empire, through the darkeſtclouds of Catho- 
lic faith ©, Whenthat coalitionſhall happen 
they are convinced that the friends of ari- 


ſtocratic influence, and thoſe who adhere _ 


to the preſent ſyſtem of repreſentation from 
intereſted views, will then feel the doctrine 
of majorities with peculiar force, and be- 
come -profuſe in their ſubmiſſions to an 
UNITED PEOPLE. „„ 


| 8 believe that os reliance 
is placed by government in the oppoſition 
of ſome gentlemen in the ſouthern provin- 
ces, to liberate the Catholics from every ſpe- 
cies of political depreſſion, and that the ap- 


pearance, or riſque of any diviſion among 


. Proteſtants, might produce a defection 


which would fruſtrate their purſuit. They 
cannot forbear to look upon that ſpecies 
of hope to be grounded on the moſt un- 


See the ſpeech of the Abbe Pucelle in the ling 
of Paris, in n the reign of Lewis the 14th. 


'F 2 : ſubſtantial 
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ſubſtantial baſis.— They cannot ſee how - 
any man in the leaſt acquainted with the 
real ſpirit of the Proteſtants in this king- 
dom, can perſuade themſelves to fancy 
that the inſidious efforts or confirmed pre- 
judices of a few individuals, at leaſt of a 
very partial and inconſiderable number of 
their fellow Proteſtants, ſhould ſupervene 
the general ſenſe of a kingdom: That, 
they think indeed would be a political 
Hnecdoche of the firſt magnitude: And were 
an idea, to be ſubmitted ſo repugnant to 
every principle they profeſs, muſt encreaſe 
and rivet the power of that overweening 
oligarchy from which they are ſtruggling 
to emerge.—They conclude, therefore, that 
no reaſonable or thinking man could digeſt 
ſo groſs an abſurdity. 


IT is not poſſible to > believe that even 


with the peaceable attainment of what is 
looked for, the time can be far diſtant 


when the immunities of Iriſhmen muſt be 
diffuſive; when men of all deſcriptions 
muſt coaleſce by mutual intereſt, and the 
pure mantle of religion be reared on the 
ſtandard of political liberty, : 5 


1 

Ir is adverſe, Sir, to any principle of 
Tociety, and more ſo of that which is civi- 
lized, to ſuppoſe that an inferior number 
of men formed in the ſame mould, and 
animated by the ſame feelings, can exiſt 
without taking in the greater :—and it is a 
moſt - egregious ſoleciſm to ſuppoſe that 
men can ever be conciliated and attached 
without; taking in their intereſts with the 
expectation of their perſonal ſupport. Men 
will ſmile at arguments which may be made 
uſe of to prove that they muſt labour, be 
robbed of that labour, and ſtarve, that 
others may revel in the plunder of every 
nerve. It is on that principle, therefore, 
they ſay, that governments which are built 
upon oppreſſion always find it neceſſary to 
engage intereſts ſufficient in their ſupport, 
to overcome all oppoſition from thoſe Whho 
are the ſubjects of their tyranny, by the 
communication of unequal and oppreſſive 
privileges to the accomplices of their thral- 
dom. They believe that a national diſ- 
union has never been attempted, but with 
the moſt ſiniſter intentions, nor effected 
without the moſt diſaſtrous conſequences: 
8 all 
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all attempts to it, however ſpecious for a 
time, they ſay have been the harbingers of 
calamity; and the frequency of their ſuc- 
_ cefs, the misfortune of our Government.— 
Yet certain it is that the generous credulity 
whence it has ever been accompliſhed is one - 
of the moſt amiable features by which a 
people can be characterized. The moſt ad- 
mirable objects are ſuſceptible of the moſt 
ſtriking blemiſhes :—From the unſullied 
charms of a Britiſh Virgin, to the native 

purity of Britiſh Government, you may 

trace the allegory. They have both been 
too often a prey to the licentious pollution 
of artful ſeducers; and each of them, in 

their turns, have received the moſt fatal 
wounds through thoſe very parts that were 
beſt * to the e of feli Wy” 


TY left-handed vin . governing 
upon the principle of diſunion, at the ſame 
time that it becomes a ſtigma on our nature, 
by making war againſt the very eſſence of 
ſociety, ſeems to have been intended a 
peculiar curſe for our political ſins; as, 
like the prototype of wickedneſs, it makes 

| the 
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the b of the governing power con- 
ſiſt in the miſery of the governed; and 
thrives by corruption of the innocent, and 
_ enſlaving the free. But it is to be hoped 
we are now at the eve of redemption :—if 
ſacrifices can avail, our iniquities ſhould 
be cancelled, and our remiſſion ſhould be 
ſealed. There is no kind of political reaſon 
for the exerciſe of that black art in ar- 
| bitrary governments; for in them the in- 
tereſt of the governors demands that a paſ- 
ſive and amenable co-operation ſhould be 
maintained in the governed, by the rod of 
power, like that of horſes in a team, which 
are made to pull by ſound of the thong, 
or voice of the- driver. In the freeſt go- 
vernments it never could be intended, as 
inevitable diſſolution muſt purſue its foot- 
ſteps. It ſeems, therefore, to have been 
the unhappy diſtemper of a Britiſh Conſti- 
tution, which, from ſuperior ſtrength, has 
been able to combat with the virulence of 
a conſuming malady.— t is the only in- 
ſtance where a conſtitution has ſo long 
ſurvived, when two parts were ſo fre- 
as 
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quent confederated to annibilat the: 


third. 


PzRVERTED ambition has been, and 
will always for a time, be favourable to 


that miſerable ſyſtem: the hiſtory of our 


empire is a ſeries of painful, but irrefraga- 


ble proofs on that ſubject; and ſhew that 


men who ha ve formed themſelves into par- 


ties at firſt, even for the beſt purpoſes, have 
been at length played alternately againſt 
one another by the depraved machinations 
of artful men. | 


I wiLL not obtrude, Sir, on your atten- 
tion at this time, by the ſelection of parti- 
culars, from innumerable inſtances of the 
nefarious conſequences that have attended 
that doArine ; nor will I preſume to give | 
my opinion at this time on the event of 
modern experiments. A ſhort time will 


probably ſpare you the trouble of peruſing 
a prolix detail of conjectures. For the pre- 
ſent let it ſuffice to give you the popular 
opinion. of thoſe perſons who recommend 

. diſunion, 
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. in a few words from c 


© Quocungue hoc factum eft improbe fattum 


* oft en hoc fecit AA dignus 
& * eff. 59 


| THE PEOPLE, Sir, think that if the re- 
cords of hiſtory, from the Civil War. to 
thoſe of later years, which will bluſh to poſ-- 


terity in the crimſoned tints they have been 


written, were to be the touchſtone of Ma- 


_ chievitian policy in the Britiſh empire, it 


would certainly be reprobated from the 


Cabinet :—and were I to hazard a predic- 


tion, it might probably be, that a cRIs1s 
is not very remote, when the bulk of this 
Kingdom will begin to compare notes, and 
find that they are only made uſe of as game- 
cocks are, pitted to their own deſtruction 
for the amuſement and profit of their 


owners; or like cudgels in the hands of a 
few men, to knock down each other alter- 
nately, until both become the victims of 


a ruinous contention. It would indeed ap- 
pear an unaccountable piece of ſelf-deluſion 
in any man not to believe that at a period 
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of illumination like the preſent, men will 
not recoil at the notion of being kept in a 
ſtate of ariſtocratic ſubjugation, which brings 
to their mind the immeaſurable ſubjection 
under which the Anglo-Saxons groaned after 
the Heptarchy, when the authority of kings 
and exiſtence of the people were contrguled 
and regulated by a few. imperious nobles ®. 
Indeed there ſeems to be a ſtriking parallel 
between the Client/hip q of thoſe days and 
the preſent ſtate of repreſentation, with 
only this diflimilitude—that the dread of 
1 foreign ineurſions was an extenuation of a 
voluntary ſervitude at that time; whereas 
we, like the ſtupid aſs, invite our burdens 
by tame ſubmiſſion, and become the con- 
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h __  temptible inſtruments of an ignominious 
; | debaſement. Such, Sir, you may truſt me 
: 0 Tur yeoPLE think the degenerate con- 


dition of their Country, from the accumu- 
lated weight of taxes, in the impoſition of 
| which MY conſider the TE oe” the ng 
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ple of Great Britain and Ireland (from the 
diſtorted ſtate of the Commons) to have as 
little influence as the people of France had 


in their ancient aſſemblies, here the no- 


bility were ſupreme, and the right of hal- 
Jooing * was the miſerable extent of popu- 
lar privilege. In truth, when one conſiders 


the remote purpoſe of oppreſſive taxes, and 


the ridiculous, expenee in collecting them, 
with which you, Sir, are unqueſtionably 


convexſant; and ſurvey the miſchievous buf, 


foonery hof repreſentation in this kingdom 
and the unreaſonable. influence that falls to 


the ſhare, of ten perſons, high no doubt in 


ſituation, but in other points ſome of them 
not more than level with their neighbours; 


one would not much wonder that, with 


reſpect to their influence in the ſtate, they 
ſhould be aſſimilated to the decemvirs of 


* 4 De fort que le commun well plus altres fohe- 
4 tions dans les affemblees reelles que d'y paroitre pour les 
« -acclamations que } WI — TOE. 39 Boulain- 
ville. Mem, Hiſt. i 14: wel = 


8 See the ſtate : of eee In, 98 Dub. Even, 


Paſa and the e of boroughs ha weer patronage, 
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Rome. They could, it is true, diſpoſe: of 
life and liberty; but or more generous 
' rulers are content to make us careleſs of the 
one, by an endleſs detradion from the 
other. AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 
againſt their oppreſors, was the laſt refuge 
of Roman virtue; it has been the irkſome 
alternative of Iriſh depreſſion. It cannot be 
poſitively ſaid, I confeſs, that it may not 
be ultimately productive of fatal conſe- 
quences to a ſpurious offspring of the Con- 
ſtitution, which has been a weighty bur- 
then, and patiently borne by Tux PEOPLE, 
whilſt its exiſtence has been found com- 
patible with their own. But the preſerving 


A impulſe of nature which has actuated ſtates, 


as well as individuals, will perhaps juſtify 
the expedient, however painful to the feel- 
ing: and, like the Ceſarian operation, pre- 
ſerve the parent by a ſacrifice of the child. 
The force of example, no doubt, is very 
operative; and the contumelious rejection 
of popular remonſtrances has often had 
very irritating effects: but I ſhould be very 
ſorry indeed to ſuppoſe, that either the 
cauſe or the effect could be carried to the 
ſame 
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ſame extremity in one country which we 
have read of in the other. It is not how- 


ever to be wondered at, if the people of 


this Empire ſhould be admoniſhed by the 


fate of a great Republic; and reflect with 
poignant ſenſations, that the moſt formida- 


ble engine againſt the liberties of a country 


is the unrealized attribute of a FR EE CON- 
STIT UTION. | 

1 a LL not encroach, Sir, farther. on 
your patience at this time, than to aſſure 
you of this melancholy, but unqueſtionable 
truth, that THE PEOPLE have now got it 
rooted in their minds, that the ariſtocratic 
principle of our Conſtitution has got an 
alarming aſcendency in both Kingdoms, by 
the MR Wit Wee of e * „ 


N + The former do hon for bee to the Peo- 
ple, the firſt and only great ſupport of Liberty, having 
been overturned by the Decemvirs was not only re- 
ſtored, but fortified by a new law, which forbade the 
creating any magiſtrate without appeal; and made it 
lawful to kill any man who did ſo, without ſubjeQing 
the killer to a capital _ | 


and 
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and that by remoav ing the corru ption, vou 
can alone reſtore the principle, and ward off 


the fate which befel the Roman, Spartan, 


Athenian, Carthaginian, and ſeveral other 
States, that were erected on the moſt vir- 
tuous foundation. Nor, in truth, can it 


appear extraordinary that they ſhould; have b 
| ſome latent uncaſineſs;ſhould they perceive 


any reaſon to apprehend that the ; employ» 
ments which were created for their conve- 
nience, might be made the ſources. of their 
oppreſſion ;—that the power of the nobility 
might become almoſt hereditary h: that 


the firft dignities might grow the marks of 


the firſt ſervitude: that the naturalbright 


of ſuffrage was denied, and that the par- 
tial indulgence Which they were allowed 


was rendered nugatery, from the interpo- 
tion of undue influence: — when they 
daily experience all the evils of oligarchi- 
cal power without one of the benefits 4 
pure. ariſtocracy : And faſtidious diff ipa- 


tion and extravagance made the ger 


of corruption. 


8 Mont. Spir. Laws. 
Lo Flut. in Pericl. et Demoſt. 8 
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Tuxss circumſtances being conſidered, 
can it be thought extraordinary that they 


ſhould have ſerious thoughts of looking to 


themſelves for redreſs? And there is not any 


circumſtance that ſeems to alarm them 


more than the keeping up a large military 
eſtabliſhment in time of profound peace, 
which they chearfully ſupported in time of 
war, although conſtrained to rely on them- 
ſelves for the protection which it was paid 
for not affording.— The ſame ſentiments 
are, it is reported, very prevalent in the opi- 
nion of their Britiſh neighbours, who with- 


out having recourſe to the hiſtory of Athens, 
Corinth, Rome, Denmark, Sweden, Caſtile, 


and many other nations for the effects of a 


 Rtanding army, and the pretexts that have 


been made uſe of for encreaſing them, 


until they became irreſiſtible look back 


tao the annals of their own country for the 
foundation of alarm; and reflect on the 
conſequences of sr AN DIN GS ARMIES with 

a national tenacity and abhorrence. They 
recollect that from the reign of Richard the 

Second, until the xs of Charles the F irſt, 


there 


18 } 
there were no troops ever kept in the ſeaſon 
of peace except the Veomen of the Guards; 
nor that during all the inteſtine wars of 
York and Lancaſter, whatever party pre- 
vailed, it does appear they ever kept up # 
ſtanding army.——Such was the political 
virtue of thoſe days, that the moſt impla- 
cable enmity yielded to the principles of 
Freedom: And ſtrange as it may ſeem in 
ſo ſanguinary a conteſt, one party would 
rather hazard their lives and property to 
the virulence of their adverſary, than hg 
determine the ſlavery of their country; al- 
though they themſelves were to be e 
They would not even permit a ſtanding 
army in peace in this kingdom, although 
there were frequent rebellions, and the 
goyernment therefore was very precarious. 
And poſſibly the ſame argument may have 
its weight at this time, and they may ima- 
gine that the inſtrument which could co- 
erce the one, might be an cffcQual Weae 
1 0 to nnn. the other. | {7 
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SHALL dwell on this topic, Sir, no far- 
ther at. preſent, hut reſerve it, as well as 
another ſubject of ſome importance 7, for a 


moment, when you may be more at leiſure. 


In the mean time, I beg you may rely that Iam 


no enemy to the peace of the empire, or of 


gentlemen with whom you will probably co- 


operate; many of whom I highly reſpect. 


Allow me, however, to aſſure you, that the 
arguments and ſophiſtry of writers, who 
endeavour to perſuade the people into a be- 


lief, that thoſe men who lead them forward 


at preſent, are Factious demagogues, and 


combined to delude them, have not the leaſt 


effect on their minds. On the reverſe, they 


revere the name of CHaRLEMONT, and thoſe 


gentlemen who only tell them what their 


diſtreſſes had too feelingly anticipated — 


They laugh at the idea that is held out, of 


the conſtitution being ruined by REvoLU- 
rlox s“ or [nſurreftions 9, or that they can 


r The fallacy of garbled addreſſes and the mode of ob- 
taining them in the reign of Charles I. | 
Great Britain. 
5 The inhabitants of Crete, were ſo eminently dif. 
tinguiſhed by their love of country, that Cato made it 
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be accompliſhed as often as it may pleaſe a 
turbulent ſpirit to deſire alterations in the 
ſtate But they know that both have been 
4.4  faceeſs fully praiſed by nations celebrat- 
ed for their LOVE OF COUNTRY. It is im- 
poſſible, they know, for a few diſappointed 

or ſeditious men to ſhake the government f 

an em pire; yet that ſuch men may certainly 
create a little commotiori at any time; but 
then it muſt terminate either in diſappoint- 
mient or rain. And that until the grievan- | 

ces of a nation become general, and the 
deſigns 8 ane men b to all” 


as ben e n as it is now of Ireland. army b ) 
a very ſingular method of keeping their magiſtrates within 
; bounds; which was that of inſurrection.— Part of the 
citizens roſe up in arms, put the magiſtrates to flight, 
and obliged them to return to a private life. This was 
ſaßpeſed to be done in conſequence of the law. One 
would have imagined that an inſtitution of this nature, 15 
which eſtabliſhed ſedition to hinder the abuſe of power, 
would have ſubverted any republic whatever; and yet 
it did not that of Crete, for their LOVE OF c OUN TRX 
was ſo predominant, that they ſoon coaleſced for the pub- 
lic good, which was called e N of 
Laws——Arift. Polit. 


people, 
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people, the greateſt part are rather diſpoſed 


to ſuffer, than right themſelves by reſiſ- 


tance. That moment the people think, 
Sir, has arrived ; and ſeems to be acknow- 
ledged, not only by the inhabitants, bat 
the uo Anh of a · ſiſter kingdom, whoſe 


grievances, however acute, are far inferi- 


or to thoſe they complain of. 


. me 1 to conclude, Sir, for the 


jr by obſerving that theremuſtcertain- 


ly be ſome pre-exiſting matter in a free go- 
vernment, which no part of it can deſtroy, 
otherwiſe the idea of a conſtitution cannot 
exiſt.— Power muſt center ſomewhere : it 
is originally inherent, or it is by deputa- 
tion: —If by deputation, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have been a power to depute, 
which power muſt be prior, and, of conſe- 
quence, ſuperior to the deputed. It is a 


principle ſo natural and plain as to have 

been felt by intuition, in ſome of the 
maoſt ſlaviſn governments on the earth: 

It is not ſtrange, therefore, that it ſhould 
act with redoubled energy on the inhabi- 
tants of a nation to whom freedom was 
| 4 2 the 
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the bequeſt 'of their forefathers; and that 
even were the grievances they complain of 


merely ideal, they would endeavour-to re- 
move them. Philoſophers indeed have de- 


fined pain and pleaſure to be imaginary ; 
which in ſome degree I believe to be the 


caſe, both in the corporeal and political 


ſyſtem, between which there may be 
found a certain analogy. They will tell 
you alſo, that there is no patient more 
deſperate or incurable than the malade ima- 
ginaire : and if one might reaſon from 
individuals to multitudes, it would not 


be very ſurpriſing if, in ſome gloomy 


fit of ſpleen; the inhabitants of a moiſt 
country might prefer the violent preſcrip- 
tion of a»-counTRY quack to the diplo- 


matic regularity of a fate. Phyfician.— 


J fear, however, that there is too much 
reality in their complaints; and that to 
relieve them from the diſorder that affects 


them will be an arduous buſineſs; ; but, 1 


truſt, not inſurmountable to the cordial | 

efforts of great and good men, of whom | 

there are many, I truſt, in the realm. 

It is natural too, Sir,” to ſuppoſe that an 
9 057 will 
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will be asg perhaps impatient, i in 
their expectations froman Adminiſtration, 
who have ſo avowedly declared themſelves 
friends to the means which they conſider 
the moſt practicable and conſiſtent—a Par- 
liamentary Reform. And they cannot re- 
frain from flattering themſelves with hope, 
that objections better ſuited to the meri- 
dian of a nurſery, than an aſſembly of 
men, will be exterminated from the coun- 
cils of a nation : and that the liberality 
and good ſenſe which has, on other occa- 
ſions, diſtinguiſhed ſeveral of the oppo- 
nents to a Parliamentary Reform, com- 
_ 'bined with the cogent arguments of inte- 
reſt and honour, will triumph over the 
errors of diſingenuous prepoſſeſſion. Ho- _ 
neſty, diligence, and plain ſenſe, they con- | 
ceive, to be the only neceſſary ingredients 
to digeſt and effect that important object. 
In the attainment of it, they hope to be a 
flouriſhing and happy Kingdom; without 
it, a poor and diſcontented Country, poſ- 
ſeſſing every capacity to inſular greatneſs. 
Vou are not, Sir, to be told that freedom 
begets content and ſecurity, the parents 


of 
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of population and wealth. Whilſt Greece 
and Haly preſerved their freedom, they 
were united in the firmeſt bonds of public 
amty.- 
they were the admiration of the world; and 
their fre government was the ſource of 
that memorable ſuperiority they poſſeſſed 
in virtue and happineſs. What are they now 
ſank into?--The wretched emblems of ſlave- 
ry and deſolation :--the Campania of Rome, 


perhaps the fineſt ſpot in the globe, is be- 


come a deſerted wilderneſs; and the mo- 
dern Greeks a ſet of dejected ſla ves, proſ- 
trate to the tyranny of a Turkiſn deſpot. 
-Such, Sir, is the importance of political 
freedom to the preſer vation of ſtates; and 
proves to demonſtration that the more you 
make it the 7ntere/# of every man to pre- 


ſerve that ſtate of which he is a member, 


you will moſt effeQually prevent that auſu/ 
criſis when power muſt advance beyond 
limit, or retreat to 11s. _ 4 have the 
* n with 8 Ger n 35 
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